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LETTER FROM FEANCl'^ P. BLAiR, ESQ., 



TO A PUBLIC MEETING IN NEW YORK: 



HELD ATRIL 29, 18a6. 



SlLVr.R SlMtlNCr, Apj'il 2G, 1856. 

Gkxti.kmkx : It is grateful to rae to receive 
wnnvitation to unite in your effort to restore 
the patriotism of the time when republicans of 
every party were arrayed in opposition to the 
sinister designs of the nullifiers of the South. 

They are more formidable now than ever. 
They have an Administration installed at Waah- 
ir.triou to aid their plots, which, receiving its 
power from the Democracy, has betrayed its 
organization — its name, and the accumulated 
conlideiice gathered around it, by the labors of 
the illustrious rcstorf-rs of the principles de- 
rived from. JefTtjr.-^on — to assist the worst enemy 
of its cau.>5e. 

To use a homely phrnse, the JJetnocraej/ 
hi hem sold out'" r,o Mr. Calhomi's nullifying 
iiiiity— a part;y wiiich owes its origin to .'irtful 
iippeals made by him to ihc slavoholding in- 
^ terest, operating on the fears of some, the ava- 

rice and ambition i.f other.?. 
■■ A britl isocount of the rise of this party sviU 
I useful, as explaining the source of its power, 

oftiie present troubles of the country. 
• -^Ir. Cp.lhoun, after failing in his efibrt lo at- 
''^'lijthe Prvsidoncy. by the sacrifice he made 
pfSoiuht r!i intereHts to manufacturing cupidi- 
j}";^i>i the fivst, protective tariff, which he con- 
■ibuted to cnai-'t, changed his tactics, and de- 
voted his life to achieve the object of his arnbi- 
*"'Cii by consolidating the slave power through 
'•PP'-als to its interests. He rever,-:ed his tariff 
pwcy, and pronounced the protective .'n'siem, 
ly-'.i.jery ofibe South. Agriculture was indeed 
f-erywhere oppressed by an excessive tariff, 
'■'lit Mr. Calhoun and his partisans insi.':ted that 
whole burden f-il on the South, althor.gb 
Xorth paid double the duties drawn from 
Sou!\h. 

(1 fyn and Mr. ^fcDuni'-'s pov.-erful appea's 
■'■rsiiafl^M fjouth C»u'oli;,a th.-it the Qnion was 
'"••^^chioy to her, and l!iat, a;^ the ceutva! ^^-a- 
i";'"^';' S.iive, she V,' riihl prospf:r m(ire as th^ 
■'I'-'i of thte Souih.r-i Confederuey, than ;is -i 



litt'e Slave Oligarchy in the raitist of great Re- 
publican Commonvfeahh.9, then looking t/) the 
gradual progress of free principles for aggrand- 
izement. 

The more prosperous Siare.« of the South, al- 
though hostile to th.e tariff, would not adopt 
Mr. Calhoun's nullification I'ov redress. Hi.s 
attempt to identify (jen. Jackson's Adminis- 
tration with South Carolina principles proved 
abortive. The plan to efleot it was ingenious- 
ly contrived. A dinner, in honrsr of .feffer.son's 
birthday, was the occasion devised to inaugu- 
rate the Administration and the doctrine of 
nullification together. The sentiments prepared 
for promulgation vi^itli this view vv-ere laid 
the side of the nev^r President'.s plate, to re(!eive 
his sanction, but t!u.'y rner. his reprobation in 
the famous toast, " The Federal Union must 
be preserved/' which he inscribed on the 
paper. Mr. Caihoinvs next step was to britig 
South Carolina alone into the arena, to defy 
the General Governme7U, and broach civil war, 
relying on the sympathy of the slave Slates to 
unite all in making common cause with htr, 
when coerced by the General Government. 
This hazardous plan cf combining the slave- 
holding power in a war v;pon the Union, f^dl 
under the proclamation and the force biii. 

Mr. Call^oun did not a!>andon, under this de- 
feat, his favorite design (;i em!)0'iying the South 
as a scdionAo command the North ''r separatf- 
from it. The cry that Slavery was in dariger, 
was his Piext rallying -ory. The nameii -jC^IV.ppan, 
Garrison, and other speenhitive enthu.siHst?, 
who arg'.ien the can.'^pof "he AlVican race, in 
t!)e hope of reaching t'lf- feeling? '.\n<\ con- 
scieiice.-; of th(;se who ha'-- she power of giving 
them freedom, were ni{id»> the wu-fhwords r/" 
hi? party. Mr. Calbou-i endp ^v . '••(-<; inipr.'s- 
the ihf-Iing tliat rheee tl- ■•ven'.."?.; ; ''■•t< n it-d th<r 
invasion of th" rights of Southern slave - jwr.er.? 
in- the power of the x-'ortfei n S^.ti .s. There 
w»s n:'!t the plitrhtest ni5t">.' < ■ ■iu.- h ->' !•< ii'^'H- 
iion. '('he gre?it majinity iii .(.:: free Stu-es- 
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comlemnetl irtrrferpnce with the domestic in- 
stitutions of the South. Even discussion of the 
; subject, with a view to moral effect, was in the 
. Northern cities frowned down. But Mr. Cal- 
: houn wao not content with this demonstration 
■ of public feeling in the free States. His next 
move was to convoke a sectional Convention of 
; all the States holdino^ slaves, for the purpose of 
demanding of the Northern Legislatures the 
suppression of the Abolition Societies, headed 
by Tappan and others ; and he declared that 
the South must dissolve the Union, unless the 
North obeyed his call to suppress the freedom 
• of speech and of the press, if employed by its 
citizens in discussing the mischiefs of Slavery. 
This extraordinary movement to enforce the 
persecution of free opinion in one section, by 
demanding penal enactments, menacing a re 
volt in the other, on failure to comply, had the 
desired effect. It gave importance to the Abo- 
litionists, which it is impossible they would 
. otherwise have acquired. Multitudes were ready 
to defend the freedom of speech, who were 
strongly opposed to the abuse of it. 

The Legislatures of the North would not 
persecute, at Mr. Calhoun's bidding. He then 
appealed to Congress to suppress the circula- 
tion of what he called the " incendiary " tracts 
of the Abolitionists, and introduced a bill, sup- 
ported by a long " report, to enforce a sort of 
censorship over every publication lodged in the 
mail. All were to be suppressed that could be 
construed aa affecting Slavery. Mr. Calhoun 
) denounced a separation of the Union as the 
necessary consequence of the failure of this 
y measure. It failed as an enactment, but did 
not fail to increase the agitation which it was 
* designed to provoke. 

Then followed the era of petitions from the 
North, which were multiplied as repulses to the 
insults heaped upon their authors, by Mr. Cal- 
houn and his Southern coadjutors. They, in 
"iurn, avenged themselves upon the petitions, by 
denunciatory speeches, by refusing to print, by 
laying them upon the table without reading, 
by subjecting them to every species of parlia- 
mentary contempt. All this exasperation, 
which Mr. Calhoun had taken such an active 
share in propagating throughout the class with 
which he identified himself, did not compass 
his object. 

The great body of the people. North and 
South, saw that he aimed to reach the Presi- 
dency by combining the whole vote of the 
South in his favor, and putting it in the attitude 
of abandoning the Union, unless the North 
would call the great nullifier to the Chief Ma- 
gistracy to prevent it. The intrigue of selfish 
ambition was so apparent in all his management, 
ihat Mr. Calhoun could not unite the South in 
his support. .Ir;valaed the Union much more 
than it did Mr. Calhoun, and would not put it 
la jeopardy to m>»ke the experiment he proposed. 
It Raw, too, that there wag not the slightest in- 
elination on the part of any Northern State to 



trespass on the rights of their brethren of the 
South — that the panic about incendiary docu- 
ments was a mere feint — that all the abolition 
pamphlets were but waste paper. If they had 
any effect, it was to make the master more 
severe, and the slave more servile. 

Having in vain tried to make the subservi- 
ency of the slaveholder throughout the South 
pander to his selfish designs, as it did in South 
Carolina, mischance at last gave Mr. Calhoun 
the opportunity to touch a chord, to which the 
feelings of slave-owners everywhere responded. 
It awakened the ambition of the whole Oligarchy 
of the South. The conquest of new dominions 
for Slavery touched that fibre in the hearl. 
which, unhappily for the peace of mankind, i; 
too much alive in every bosom. Mr. Calhoun 
as the head of Mr. Tyler's Administration, {« 
place which was opened to him by the hand c 
death.) urged the annexation of Texas, as offer 
ing a field to the South for the propagation o 
Slavery, and opening its way to indefinite es 
tension towards the West. He seized the cc 
casion to address a letter to Lord Aberdeer 
declariug this to be the purpose of the annexe 
tion, and another to Mr. King, our Minister t 
France, in which he expatiated upon the ac 
vantages of Slavery — thus offering, in th 
eyes of all Europe, an insult to the honest prii 
ciples on which our Revolutionary Fathers ac 
the authors of the Constitution founded ot 
Government. 

These patriots would not allow the woi 
slave to be found in our Constitution. Tbi 
provided for the extinction of the slave tra' 
as a piracy. They prohibited it from eve 
Territory belonging to the Union. Mr. Calho' 
coveted new territories only to afford room f 
its expansion, and made it his shameless bof 
to the world, that the power we had acquired 
freemen, under the lead of patriots, who h 
shed their blood to establish the principle tl 
" all men were born free and equal," was n 
to be employed to spread Slavery over a c 
tinent. Here, for the first time, Mr. Calhc 
succeeded in drawing to his purposes the wh 
slaveholding interest, as well without as witi 
South Carolina. 

The ambition of conquest, especially in th 
taught to domineer in their nurses' arms, c 
not resist the tempting invitation to take ch 
glory and rich spoils from a weak peo 
Besides, we had a claim to Texas. It was 
ready a slave State, and it was not then 
pected that Mr. Calhoun looked beyond 
boundaries to take new provinces, and ext 
Slavery into Mexico. His avowed princi 
therefore, was supposed to be limited by 
practical result to which they were imraedia 
applicable ; and men who had no though 
conquering Mexico, to convert it again in 
land of slaves, cordially co-operated in brin 
Texas mi(f the Union. The schenae was 
meditated, the consequences of which are 
before us, and which Mr. Brooks, of S 
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Carolina, has declared, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, looks to the absorption of Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and Cuba. 

The annexation of Texas produced the war 
with Mexico, which fully developed the ambi- 
tion of the slaveholdiug interest for extended 
dominion. It was not satisfied with the acquisi- 
tion of the rich State of Texas It was not 
satisfied with the pled<]re given by Congress that 
four additional slave States should be created 
out of territory conquered from Mexico, be- 
tween the limits of Texas as they stood before 
the war and the Rio Grande, and other unset 
tied regions extending along the line of 36° 30'' 
to New Mexico. Mr. Calhoun and his partisans 
threatened to sever the Union, if California was 
admitted as a free State, on demand of its citi- 
zens, unless all New Mexico were opened to 
Slavery. 

It is proper to look back to the successful 
means employed by Mr. Calhoun and his friends, 
which enabled them to press such arrogant 
demands. Mr. Calhoun had made the slave- 
holders a perfect Southern phalanx, by making 
it manifest that thorough concert of action 
among ihem was essential to achieve their con- 
templated conquest ; and it was also impressed, 
&i another pre-requisite, that they must have 
control of the Federal Administration ; and to 
accomplish this, a combination of personal in- 
terests must be contrived, to dissolve the adhe- 
sion of party principles. With these ends, Mr. 
Calhoun, the actual head of Mr. Tyler's Admin- 
istration, called a Convention of delegates, ap- 
pointed by the office-holders in all the States, 
to meet at Baltimore contemporaneously with 
the Democratic Convention chosen to nominate 
a successor to Mr. Tyler. The Texas question 
was employed to produce a schism in the Dem- 
ocratic Convention, a majority of which had 
l)een instructed to announce Mr. Van Buren as 
its candidate for the Presidency. The two- 
thirds rule was adopted to defeat his nomina- 
tion. 

It is now avowed, by one of the South Caro- 
liua delegation, that Mr. Polk owed his nomina- 
tion to Mr. Calhoun's friends. Colonel Pickens 
and Mr. Elmore, from South Carolina, attended 
as delegates, and laid their credentials on the 
table, but did not become members, preferring 
to stand aloof, and not be bound by the decision 
of the body. While exerting their influence to 
control the result, they intimated that unless 
the noan they would support should become the 
candidate, the nullifiers who controlled the 
Texas movement would defeat his election. 
Pledges were made on all sides, and Mr. Polk 
was nominated. But to make sure that the 
Pledges of Mr. Polk's friends would be faith- 
fully redeemed, Mr. Tyler's nomination, which 
*as made in the Convention of office-holders, 
then at hand and in session, was proclaimed 
and held in suspense, to be resorted to in case 
ot faltering on the part of Mr. Polk. The skill 
*ita which Mr. Calhoun, sitting in his cabinet, 



managed this double nomination between a 
President in esse and a President in futurOy 
for the same place, gives admirable proof of his 
dexterity in political intrigue. The point he 
had in view was, to make the power which he 
could enable Mr. Tyler to wield over the vote 
of the South, extort from Mr. Polk whatever 
concessions the nullifiers might demand, as the 
price of Mr. Tyler's withdrawal, to secure Mr. 
Polk's election. 

The editor of the Globe knew nothing of the 
secret negotiations pending between Messrs. 
Polk, Calhoun, and Tyler, during the thr«.e 
months that iVIr. Tyler kept the field, nor, in- 
deed, until ailer the inauguration of Mr. Polk . 
He did not understand why Mr. Calhoun just 
at that time got up public meeting) through 
the South, proclaiming a secession from the 
Union, unless the tariff of 1842 was abandoned. 
It was the tocsin to draw out the train-bands of 
nullification, to enable Mr. Tyler to threaten 
Mr. Polk with opposition in that quarter. The 
editor of the Globe denounced this movement, 
and the abuses of Mr. Tyler's administration, 
because Mr. Calhoun's friends, who were con- 
nected with them, professed to be friends of 
Mr. Polk. Had not the Globe taken a course 
to show that there was no collusion between 
Mr. Polk and the authors of what so oflfended 
the public, the election would have been lost. 
Mr. Calhoun thus compelled the Globe to take 
the course which gave a pretext for Mr. Tyler 
to complain of its conductor, and to appeal to 
Mr. Polk to make a pledge, that it should not 
be the organ of his Administration, in case Mr. 
Tyler withdrew to secure his election, but that 
he would appoint one favorable to Mr. Calhonn 
and himself, in consideration of the sacrifice of 
their present prospects to his success. 

This was the mode in which Mr. Calhoun 
reached his great desideratum. At last he had 
succeeded in making a thorough combination 
among the slave-owners of the South, animated 
in his cause by the hope of new conquests, and 
he had obtained in advance a guaranty of au- 
thority over the official organ of the Executive, 
as a hostage, to control the succeeding Admin- 
istration. 

To show the importance which Mr. Calhoun 
attached to the command of the official organ 
of the Democracy at Washington, will require 
some detail and proof. This may be tedious ; 
but as all the existing troubles of the country 
are to be traced to the disorganization and 
overthrow of that party, and the substitution 
of the powers of the nullifiers in its stead, al- 
though prolix, personal, and somewhat savoring 
of egotism, the development may be excused 
as necessary. 

Mr. Rives says, in a correspondence of his 
with Mr. Ritchie, in January, 1851 : ''A gen- 
' tleman of high standing (Col. Pickens) warned 
' me, and through me Mr. Blair, that he intended 
' to use all honorable means to get rid of him as 
^ editor of the Globe^ on account of his oppositioi 
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to Southern men and Southern measures." This 
oonversation, between Cul. Pickens and Mr. 
tlives, took place in Washington, on hia way 
home from the Baltimore Convention, Avhere he 
had contributed to the nomination of Mr. Polk. 
To accomplish this purpose, Col. Pickens paid 
a visit to Mr. Polk, in Tennessee — but, to pre- 
pare the way for it, a letter was written, by Mr. 
Walker, afterwards Mr. Polk's Secretary of the 
Treasury, the purpose of which is disclosed in 
the foUowiTig passage of a letter from Mr. Polk 
to Gen. Jackson, dated 

" Columbia, Juhj 23, 1844. 
"My Dkau Siii: I received on yesterday the 
' enclosed letter from Mr. Senator Walker, of 
' Mississippi. I have communicated its con- 

* tents, confidentially, to my friend, Gen. Pillow, 
' who will hand you this letter, and who will 
' confer with you in regard to the steps proper 
' to be taken, if anything should be done in 
' reference to its suggestions. Gen. Pillow is 

* my friend, and an honorable and reliable man, 
' with whom you may safely communicate freely. 

" The object which Mr. Walker desires to 
' attain is an important one; and yet, occupying 
' the position which I do, it is one of so much 
' delicacy that I do not see how I could write 

* on the subject to any one. I submit it to your 
' better judgment, what you may deem it proper 

* to do. The main object in the way of Mr. 
' T.'s withdrawal seems to be the course of the 
' Globe towards himself and his friends. There 
' is certainly no necessity for the Globe to con- 
' tinue its attacks upon him or his Administra- 
^ tion. A separate Tyler ticket might put in 
' jeopardy the vote of several closely-contested 
' States, and perhaps ailect the fiual result. 
' Surely Mr. Blair, of the Globe, can be induced 
' to cease his war upon the Administration du- 
' ring the pendency of the contest at least." 

It will be seen that nothing more of the 
dealing between Mr. Polk and Mr. Tyler's 
Cabinet was here revealed, than the wish that 
the editor of the Globe should " be induced to 
' cease his war upon the Administration during 
' the pendency of the contest at least." The cir- 
cumstances, then concealed, have since come to 
light, showing that a bargain was then struck, 
that the Globes war should cease forever, and 
that an organ, friendly to Mr. Calhoun, should 
be substituted for the Globe. Tiiese disclosures 
were first indicated subsequently to Mr. Polk's 
election, by approaches to General Jackson, to 
reconcile him to the abandonment of the Dem- 
ocratic organ which he had established at 
Washington, as a bulwark against the machina- 
tions of Mr. Calhoun to destroy the integrity of 
the Union; to ellect which, the IVess of Dull' 
Green had been first devoted by him. Not a 
breath as to the motives of Colonel Pickens's 
visit to Mr. Polk (which followed immediately 
after the letter of Mr. Walker to Mr. Polk, con- 
taining the proposals of Mr. Tyler's withdrawal) 
was suflered to reach the ears of General Jack- 



;3on I but, after the election in December, ru- 
mors of a design to make a change in the organ 
reached him through General Armstrong, who 
was sent to break it to him. General Arm- 
strong, though affecting to sympathize with 
General Jackson's feelings and wishes, was, in 
fact, entirely devoted to Mr. Polk, atid sharefl 
in all his collusion with Calhoun and Tyler, iiiid 
was rewarded for it first by the rich consulate 
at Liverpool, and reaped his last harvest as 
editor of the Union, in the service of the nulli- 
fiers. General Jackson divulges what General 
Armstrong represented as rumor, but what wa? 
really the (loncocted plans settled upcn by iho 
coalition of Calhoun, Tyler, and Polk, in a letter 
dated Hermitage, 14;h Deeenjber, I8H, in 
which he says : 

* -X- * * * <t Quj. mutual friendj Gen. 

* Robert Armstrong, spent a part of yesterday 
' with me, from whom / confideniiaUy learned 
' some movements of some of our Democruiic 

* friends, not of wisdom, but of folly, that would 

* at once separate the Democratic party, and 
' destroy Polk, and would of course drive you 
' from the support of Polk's Administration, and 
' separate the Democratic party. J fortliwitl! 
' wrote Col. Polk upon the subject, ar.d am 

* sure he v/ill vicvv- it as I do, a wicked nnd cfii- 
' certed movement for Mr. Cp.lhonn'.s aini Mr. 
' Tyler's political benefit, it is this: to ainal- 

* gamate the Madisonian and what Wi<v iIh^ 
' Spectator, and make that paper the ojga.'t i ! 
' the Government, to the exclusion of the Ulvhr. 
' I am sure Polk, when he hears it, will feel 

' indignant at the plot as 1 do. J will wnio!) 
' for one thing ; and that i.?, that Mr. Calhoun 

* will not be one of Polk's Cabinet, nor any 
' aspiraiit to the Presidency. This is bcli^'vici 
' to spring from Mr. Rhett's brain, inculcacii 

* into the brain of some of our pretended Deiii- 
' ocratic politicians, who want to be great inen, 

* but will never reach that height. 

"As your friend on the political walch towtr. 
' I. ijive von this confidential information, and 
' by silence and care you will soon find the se- 
' cret movers of this weak, and wicked a;easuic. 
' that would at once divide and distract tbc 
' Republican pari ij and dissolve it. Unless the 
' measures we have adopted here may put it 
' down, you will soon see the movem^^ut iii 
' Washington, Jind J hope, if auempted, tl'i- 
' whole Democracy will rally around the Gloh':. 
' and prostrate the viper forever. This ititrig''*' 
' puts me in mind of Mr. Calhoun's lr'.:'iU'h(:ry 
' to nie, and well worthy of a dit-ciple of M.-. 

"But there is .".nothor project on lbot;;;;5 voi'! 
' of erood .sense and benefit to the Democratic 

* cause as the other, but not as wicked, pre- 

* ceeding from weak r.nd inexperienced minds. 
'It is this: to bring about a [lartnership bt- 

* tween vou and Mr. Ritchie, vou to conrii'iio 
'proprietor, and Ritchie the ecitcr. i b's, 
' to me, is a most extraordinary conception, 

* coining iVom any well-informed mind ur 

' perienctd politician, it is tr;je, Mr. Riti-'uit 
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* is an iixperiencc'l editor, but .soiuetiines goes 

* olf at half-cock, before he sees the wholeground, 
' and does the party great injury before he sees 
' his error, and then has great dilficulty to get 
' back into the right track again. Witness his 
' course on my removal of the deposits, and 
' how much injury he did us before he got into 
' the right track again. Another /aja*ji?a,v he 
' made when he went ofi' with Rives and the 

* conservatives, and advocated for the safe-keep- 
' ing of the public revenue special deposits in 
' the State banks— as if, where the directory were 

* corrupt there could be any more security in 
' special deposits in corrupt banks than in gen- 
' eral deposits; and it was some time before this 
' great absurdity could be beat out of his mind. 

"These are visionary measures of what I call 
' weak politicians, who suggest them, but who 
' wish to become great by foolish changes. 
' Polk, I believe, will stick by you faithfully ; 
' should he not, he is lost ; but I have no fears 
' but that he will, and, being informed confiden- 
' tially of this movement, may have it in his power 
' to put it all down. One thing I know — Gene- 
' ral Armstrong and myself, with all our influ- 
' ence, will stick by you to the last. I am not 
' at liberty to name names, but you will be able 
'' by silent watchfulness to discover those con- 
' cerned, because the amalgamation of the Mad- 
' isoiiian with Mr. Rhett's paper will be at once 
' attempted to be put in operation, to carry out 
' Mr. Tyler's Administration, and attempt to 
' become the Administration paper under Polk, 
' and the copartnership between you and Mr. 
' Ritchie, broached to you by some of your 
' friends and his. I therefore give you this in- 
' formation, that you may not be taken by sur- 
' prise. There will be great intrigue going on 
' at Washington this winter, and if I mistake 
' not Mr. Polk, he will throw the whole to the 
' bats and to the wind, lie has energy enough 
' to give himself elbow room, under all and any 
' circumstances, and you may rest assured he 
' will have none in his Cabinet that are aspi- 
' ring to the Presidency. I write in confidence, 
' and will soon again write you. You may rest 
'assured in my friendship — all the politicians 
' on earth can never shake it. I wish to see 
I you the organ of the Democratic party as long 
■ as you own a pf.pyr; and as long as the party 
' is U'ue to itseltj you will be its organ, and true 
" to its principles. 

" 1 aiQ very weak, and most close. 

" Your friend, trulv, 

" AnDRKW J AC'KSU-V." 

On 'he 2Srh of Februftry, Ik* recurs to the 
subject with gpjnt surprise, at U'arning that a 
piu-ricular frie'id of Colonel Polk's is enlisted 
!n Mr. CaHmun'p organ. He says, in this letter 
cf the 28th February, I Bio: 

IIkumitagk, Fehrnari/ 2d, 1815. 
■■<• -i -.<r ■:!•'•>!■ 

''Mv Dkar Bi.air: Fur the fir.-st time, on the 
' 22d instaut, 1 was inlurmed that Colonel 



' Laughlln had gone to the city of Washington 

* to become interested in the Madisonian. 1 
' this is true, it will astonish me greatly. Somi 
' time ago, I did learn that therfe was a projec 
' on foot to unite the Madisonian and th« 

* Constitution^ and make it the organ ot th( 
' Executive. Another plan is to get Mr 
' Ritchie interested as editor of the Globe — al 

* of which I gave you an intimation of, anc 
' which I thought had been put down. Bu 

* that any leading Democrat here had an; 
' thought of becoming interested in the Madi 
' sonian, to make it the organ of the Adminis 
' tration, was such a thing as I could not be 

* lieve ; as common sense at once pointed out 
' as a consequence, that it would divide thi 
' Democracy, and destroy Polk's Administra 
' tion. Why, it would blow him up. The mo 
' ment I heard it, I adopted such measures a; 
' I trust have put an end to it, as I know noth 
' ing could he so injurious to Colonel Polk an< 
' his Administration. The pretext for thi 

* movement will be the Globe's support o 
' Colonel Benton. Let me know if there is anj 
' irutJi in this rumor, I guarded Colonel Poll 
' against any abandonment of the Globe. I 

* can do you but little harm. A few aubscri 
' hers may withdraw, but it will add one hun 
' dred per cent, to your subscription list in on< 

* month after it is known. If true, it wouh 

* place Colonel Polk in the shoes of Mr. Tyler 

* * * 5*- * * * 

" Your friend, sincerely, 

"Andrew Jackson." 

Four days aflerwards, in a letter, he allude 
to the efforts he had made to prevent Mr. Poll 
from entering into this coalition with Tyler an( 
Calhoun : 

"Hermitage, March 3, 1845. 

***** " In my letter, I said t( 
' you I had taken a firm and immediate stan( 
' to put it down. I wrote to Colonel Polk s 

* frank and friendly letter, bringing to his viev 
' the attitude that making the Madisonian thi 

* Administration paper would place him in. I 
' would be in the shoes of Tyler, and split th* 
' Democracy, and blow him and his Adminis 
*' tion sky-high. There is less common sens< 
' in this, than I could conceive. But I trus 
' Colonel Polk, on the receipt of my letter, wil 
' crush this Tyler and Calhoun movement ii 

" I am truly your friend, 

" AXDRliW JaCIvSOX."' 

From a succession of letters, which I receivet 
from him in the months of March and April, i 
is evident he was constantly exerting his iutlu 
ence to avert the mischief to v/hat he callec 
l,he "Republican Party," threatened in the sur 
render oi the State by Mr. Polk, and the adop 
tion of the Calhoun organ to represent his Ad 
niiiiistra,iion. The following letter, of the 9tl 
of April, exhibits the whole dramatis persona 
engaged in the intrigue. It is given in full 



The names which appear in this letter, and the 
3tttendant circumstances, throw light on the 
whole transaction : 

"Hermitage, April 9, 1845. 
Mt Dear Mr. Blair : I have been quite 
' sick for several days — my feet and legs much 

- swollen, and it has reached my hands and 
' abdomen, and it may be that my life ends in 

- dropsy. All means hitherto used to stay the 
swelling have now failed to check it. Be it so. 

' I am fully prepared to 'say, the Lord's will be 
' done. My mind, ever since I heard of the at- 
'• titude the President had assumed with you as 
' editor of the Globej which was the moat unez- 
' pected thing I ever met with — my mind has 
' been troubled ; and it was not only unexpect- 

* ed by me, but has shown less good common 
' sense by the President than any act of his life, 
' and calculated to divide instead of uniting the 
' Democracy, which appears to be his reason 
' for urging this useless and foolish measure at 
' the very threshold of his Administration, and 
' when everything appeared to augur well for, 
' to him, a prosperous Administration. The 
' President, here, before he set out for Wash- 
' iugton, must have been listening to the secret 
' counsels of some political cliques, such as 
' Calhoun or Tyler cliques, (for there are such 
' here;) or, after he reached Washington, some 
' of the secret friends of some of the aspirants 
' must have gotten hold of his ear and spoiled 
' his common sense, or he never would have 
' made such a movement, so uncalled-for, and 
■ well calculated to sever the Democracy, by 
' calling down upon himself suspicions, by the 
' act of secretly favoring some of the political 
' cliques who are looking to the succession for 
' some favorite. I have in my confidential let- 
^ ters, and particularly that of the 4th instant, 
' brought fully to his view, in my plain com- 
^ mon- sense way, his situation, and ask him at 
' last how he can justify his course to you — to 
' the real Democracy, that sustained my Admin- 
' istration and Mr. Van Bureu's. 

" I brought to his view, that when I entered 
' upon the duties of the Administration of the 
' Government, Duff Green was the Democratic 

* editor, whose object was to heat the Executive 

* chair by me for Mr. Calhoun. He was the 
^ Executive organ until I found he was doing 

* my Administration injury and dividing the 
' Democratic ranks ; that the Globe, with you 

* its editor, took Duff Green's place. That you 

* and Colonel Poik went hand in hand in sus- 

* taining all my measures, with ability and zeal — 
' both advocated the election of Mr. Van Buren, 

* and went hand in hand in sustaining his Ad- 
' ministration — united in his support for a sec- 
' end term — have, ever since the Colonel's name 

* was announced as the nominee of the Balti- 

* more Convention, you have given him an un- 

* deviating support, and I have fully explained 

* to him how your paper had been drawn astray 

* from your own matured views on the Texas 

* question. I then conclude by asking hira 



what excuse can he give to the old substan- 
tial Jackson and Van Buren Democrats for 
not letting you and your paper go on as his 
organ until you are in some fault, and then, 
as I did Duff Green, turn you away ? I ask, 
have you (the Colonel) any new principles 
other than those you have always advocated, 
and set forth in your inaugural, to bring before 
the people, that you think Mr. Blair will op- 
pose, that at the very threshold of your Ad- 
ministration you have repudiated Blair and 
his Globe from being your organ. I know this 
cannot be the case; therefore, am entirely lost 
to conjecture any good cause for your unac- 
countable course to Mr. Blair ; and wind up, 
telling him there ih but one safe course to pur- 
sue — ^review his course, send for you, and di- 
rect you and the Globe to proceed as the organ 
of his Administration, give you all his confi- 
dence, and all would be well and end well. 
7 his is the substance ; and I had a hope on 
the receipt of this letter, and some others writ- 
ten by mutual friends, would have restored all 
things to harmony and confidence again. I 
rested on this hope until the 7th, when I re- 
ceived yours of the 30th, and two confidential 
letters from the President, directed to be laid 
before me, from which it would seem that the 
purchase of the Globe, and to get clear of you, 
as editor, is the great absorbing question be- 
fore the President. Well, who is to be the pur- 
chaser? Mr. Ritchie and Major A. J. Donel- 
son, its editors. Query as to the latter. The 
above question I have asked the President. Is 
that renegade politician, Cameron, who boasts 
of his §50,000 to set up a new paper, to be one 
of them ? — who is a bankrupt in politics, and 
who got elected Senator by selling himself to 
the Whigs, and could not raise $1,000 to be 
one of the proprietors to unite the Democracy. 
His very election has divided them in Penn- 
sylvania, and a letter to me says he has done 
our mutual friend Buchanan much injury, he 
being charged with using secretly his influence 
to effect it ; or would Cameron's ownership in 
part unite Horn, Kane, Leiper, Dallas, and a 
host of other old-time Democrats, in your ex- 
pulsion? What delusion! Oris Major Walker, 
of Tennessee, to be the purchaser ? Here it 
is stated he is vastly encumbered with debt : 
by many, a perfect bankrupt. Who is to pur- 
chase, and where is the money to come from? 
Is Dr. Wm. Gwin,the satellite of Calhoun, the 
great friend of R. S. Walker, Secretary of 
Treasury, a perfect bankrupt in property ? Mj 
own opinion is, that the contract made, the 
money cannot be raised, and the Globe can- 
not be bought. What then ? The President 
will find himself in a dilemma, have to apol- 
of»ize, and the Globe be the organ, and Ritchie 
will return, not so well satisfied with the sagaci- 
ty of the Administration as when he left Rich- 
mond. These are ray speculations. I may be 
in error. I would like to know what portion 
of the Cabinet Qre supporting and advising the 
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^ President to this course, wbere nothing but 
' injury can result to him in the end, and divis- 
' ion in his Cabinet, arising from jealousy. What 
' political clique is to be benefited ? My dear 
' friend, let me know all about the Cabinet, and 
' their movement on this subject. How loath- 
' some it is to me to see an old friend laid aside, 
' principles of justice and friendhip forgotten, 
' and all for the sake of policy — and the great 
' Democratic party divided or endangered for 
^ policy — and that a mere imaginary policy, that 
' must tend to divide the great Democratic 
' party, whilst the Whigs are secretly rejoicing 
' at the prospects of disunion in our ranks. I 
' declare to you, it is a course that common 
' sense forbade the adoption, when the Admin- 
' istration was entering on its career with so 
' much harmony and prospect of success. I 
' cannot reflect upon it with any calmness ; 
' every point of it, upon scrutiny, turns to harm 
^ and disunion, and not one beneficial result can 
' be expected from it. I will be anxious to know 
the result. If harmony is restored, and the 
' Globe the organ, I will rejoice ; if sold, to 
' whcm, and for what ? 

"This may be thp last letter I may be able 
' 10 write you ; but live or die, I am your friend, 
' {and never deserted one from policy^) and 
' leave my papers and reputation in your keep- 
* ing. As far as justice' is due to my fame, I 
' know you will shield it. I ask no more. I 
' rest upon truth, and require nothing but what 
' truth will mete to me. All my household join 
' me in kind wishes for your health and prosperi 
' ty, and that of all your family ; and that you 
' may triumph over all enemies. May God's 
' choicest blessings be bestowed upon you and 
' yours through life, is the prayer of your sin- 
' cere friend, "Andrew Jackson. 

F. P, Blair, Esq." 

The first slight glimpse of the completion of 
the arrangement here fully developed between 
the triumvirates had been given immediately 
after Col. Pickens had made bis visit to Col. 
Polk. A Convention of Mr. Polk's friends as- 
sembled soon afterwards at Nashville, and 
adopted the coarse of the Globe in regard to 
the Jiullification meetings in South Carolina. 

•'It repelled (said Mr. Polk's Nashville or- 
' gau, Mr. Nicholson's paper, I believe) the 
I charge of disunion against the real Democra- 
' cy, with indignation and contempt," &c. The 
moment, after the return of Colonel Pickens to 
South Carolina, the nullitleation outcry was 
hushed. The confederates, thu.s united, looked 
upon it as a common interest to quiet the 
North's ap})rL'hensions in regard to the dis- 
uuioi» tendencies of Mr. Polk's new allies. Mr. 
i*ic!vetis\s successful ruission was immediately 
ibllowed by .Mr. Tylers wiihdrawal from the 
cauvas.s. 

An arrangement having been thus ratified 
between the contracting parties for an official 
organ in the interest of the nullifving party, 



in the event of Mr. Polk's election, the Treas- 
ury of the United States, on the 4th day of 
November, 1844, (signs then manifesting the 
strongest probability of Mr. Polk's election,) 
placed $50,000 in Mr. Cameron's bank, at a 
village nine miles from Harrisburgh, to make 
provision for the purchase of the press. The 
election over, Mr. Cameron, in pursuance of 
the arrangement, informed Mr. Donelson, by 
letter, that he had this money at his disposal, 
and he was invited by the President to avail 
himself of it to purchase the Globe, or estab- 
lish another press at Washington. General 
Jackson saw this letter, and got his first glimpse 
of the part assigned Mr. Cameron. 

As soon as the new President arrived in 
Washington, he proposed to the editor of the 
Ghhe to permit Major Donelson to take his 
place, at the same time soliciting him to sup- 
port the press, by writing for it secretly. This 
was refused — and no doubt in consequence of 
Gen. Jackson's opposition to Major Donelson's 
lending himself and the influence he derived 
from the General's relationship, he also declined 
the proposal of entering into the projects of Mr. 
Calhoun, and hesitated to avail himself of the 
means put at his disposal by Mr. Cameron. 
Mr. Ritchie was the alternative of Major Don- 
elson. The latter was doubtless preferred bv 
Mr. Calhoun, because he had been associated 
with him in breaking up General Jackson's 
first Cabinet. That the confidential relatione 
still subsisted which so signally marked their 
intercourse in the beginning of General Jack 
son's Administration, this preference gives full 
proof, and it is further evinced by the fact, that 
Mr. Calhoun confided to him the execution ol 
his last and most important official act— the 
midnight mission of the 3d of March, to re-an- 
nex Texas to the United States. 

The number of distinguished men who wen 
called in to assist at the birth of the orgar 
which was to establish the Southern dynasty, 
by " placing Colonel Polk in the shoes of Mr 
Tyler," marks the interest which all the confed 
crates took in the subject. Col. Picken."?, Gen 
eral Pillow, Mr. Walker, Mr. Tyler, Mr. Cal 
houn, Mr. Rhett, Mr. Cameron, Major Donel 
son, Mr. Ritchie, Gen. Armstrong, Mr. Nichol 
son, (then, I believe, editor of the NashvilU 
Polk paper,) all figure in General Jackson's 
letter, as having their share in the travail. Mr 
Buchanan, it appears from a letti r on file ir 
the Treasury Department, was not allowed tc 
escape his part of the responsibility for the 
most delicate part of the operation — the taking 
the .$50,000 to establish an organ. Mr. Tylei 
was willing to let Mr. Cameron have the 
§50,000 out of the public Treasury, to inakt 
provision for the political bantling on which sc 
much depended ; but as Mr. Buchanan was tc 
become a special beneficiary in the premier 
ship, it was considered a wise precaution, thas 
he should, in writing, recommend Mr, Camerot 
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as a fit reciiiieiit of th's j^'racc from tli.' Adniia- 
istruiioM, and of trust from \ho. Treasury. 

The eontirlf iiee thus reposed in Mr. Cameron 
all around, and the hold it prave him on Mr. 
]?uchanan, elevated him to the Senate of the 
United States. Possibly, the !«;oO,000 helped, 
as he only advanced out of it the first instal- 
nieut for the Globe, as appeared from his testi- 
mony before a committee. The money was 
not refunded u?ilil 1847. In the mean time, 
Mr. Cameron was purveyor of fat jobs for the 
press !!! the Senate, and some in which he was 
himself supposed to be interested. The Gov- 
ernmetit was, in truth, repaid out of its own 
jnoney— a trratuity of Si^oO,00(), which was voted 
10 Mr. Ritchie, beyond his contracts, through 
the inlluenee of Mr. Douglas, a sort of outtit 
for private life, on retiring from the press. 

But he was not the only lucky naan who de- 
rived dignity and eraolunieut from this Treasu- 
ry investment. Mr. Buchanan became Premier; 
Mr. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury; Messrs. 
Calhoun, Pickens, and Elmore, were severally 
offered the mission to England ; Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Donelson, General Armstrong, and Mr. 
Nicholsoii, successive editors of the organ, 
and the nullifying squadron of the South, 
through its instrumentality, have subjected to 
their control the organization of ths Demo- 
cratic party from that day to this. In virtue of 
it, they have tiad at their command'the high sta- 
tions of the Government at home and abroad. 
And the present Administration, from its in- 
duction to this hour, has been under the dicta- 
tion of its leaders. 

The question now to be decided before the 
country is, whether the Nullifiers, who have 
thus usurped the name and organization of the 
Democratic party, but who have no principles 
in common with it, shall be allowed to carry 
out their designs in such disguise. Their lead- 
ers on every question, in every difficult crisis 
of the country, from the commencement of 
General Jackson's Administration, have been 
against the Democracy. 

AVho are the leaders in the South, who now 
make such loud professions of Democracy? 
Who are they that repeat the word in chorus, 
and have made it a party sing-song? M-en who 
never were DemoerMts, but abhorred the n:x?ne 
when it rallied the country around an Admin- 
istration that was true to the representative 
principle, to the popular will, to the cuuse of 
free governuiejit, and now use it only to eovt-r 
broken faith to constit'.;o:its and vioh'.ted fom- 
paets between States. ' 

The leading men in Viririnia, at this time, 
are Hunter and Mason, its Senators, and Wisf, 
its (governor. What W(M'e they in ilie days of 
conllict fi;r the Deniocraev, duriniir thp Adtnin- I 
istrations of Jackson and Van Huren? Hunter, 
a thorough Calhou:i nnllifior ; Mason, a muck 
conservative of the Rives and Tallraadge stamp ; 
Wise, siding with Calhoun at every step in his 
deadly warfare against Jackson and Van Buron. 



Mr. Clingman, now a most prominent chief 
in North Carolina, in a late letter, bottoms his 
adhesion and claims to the honors of the De- 
mocracy of this day, on its hostility to that 
which recognises Van Baren, Benton, and Blair, 
among its followers. 

Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, who has in- 
herited Mr. Calhoun's place in his State and in 
the Senate of the United States, in a letter of 
instructions, has given this list of dignitaries 
who wield the truncheon of the Palmetto De- 
mocracy, from which he advises that the dele- 
gates to the Cincinnati Convention be drawn. 
He says : *' Let the State send her very first 
' men — such as Governor Richardson, Colonel 
' Pickens, Governor Hammond, Mr. Brown- 
' well, Mr. Rhfttt, Governor Means, General 

* Wallace, Mr. Woodward, General Thompson. 

* Richard Simpson, General Rogers. These 
'^jentlemen have reputations of something like 

* Cunile dignity." Gentlemen of "Curule dig- 
nity," in the days of Roman grandeur, were 
personages exalted by official station to the 
privilege of riding in a certain class of chariots, 
from the name of which that of their distinction 
was derived. Now, the whole body appointed 
to go to Cincinnati, to dictate a President for 
the Democracy, derive their "Curule dignity" 
entirely from having ridden with Mr. Calhoun 
in his nullifying car. 

Mr. Butler, while providing delegates to nom- 
inate a Presidential candidate at Cincinnati, is 
too honest to conceal a sneer at his fellowship 
with a name against which his political senti- 
ments revolt. He hates all pretension to De- 
mocracy on the part of his State, whose insti- 
tutions are entirely at war with its principles, 
and he declares he would have preferred her 
keepincf aloof " ^^avoiding the amalgamation oj 
' mass meetings J in which Democratic numbers 

* must move stronger than constitutional weight. 
^^I wish,'^ he adds, "*Som^A Carolina could have 
' retained her constitutional identity, maintain- 
' ing doctrines that could survive a ConstUu- 
' tion — that should give security and equality.'^ 
The equality iu "constitutional weight" here 
meant is that which would put down the doc- 
trine of a majority governing in Republics- In 
this the uullifier speaks out. 

Mr. Duller and General Atchison arc the 
veal authors of the Kansas act, but they never 
meant that the majority rule provided in the 
law should supplant the v/eight which the co::- 
stitutionul equality of the South would bring 
to hear it down, by addi?ig foree^ and amis, 'inu 
tactics, to overcome the masses. Thf?e ^^«'t)- 
tlemen, whiU^ maiuring their measures, liveH 
tot'Cther it! th(M'ity, in thf clo'-'cst intimacy. ^.Mt^- 
:!0>v, following !h(! custom of the R-):n:i;i c'lr.- 
su!s, (Mr. Burbr wiii punlon the alhu'i'.Hi,) "nc 
tak(>.s the lieli! to carry ont their phi:;;-;, w]!i!c 
th.t' ulhcr reiu.'iiii.s in thv S; !'!!vte 1'' give Mippt'i't 
[o his lit coileaguv. These two are the 
heirs ^-X Mr. Ca!houn\s designs — his Oetavius 
and Antony. They arc the masters of the 
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Admiiiislraliori, and may statid for the repre- 
sentatives at large of the spurious Democracy. 

Georgia, next to South Carolina, holds most 
swav ia the new party; and Messrs. Toombs, 
Stephens, and Dawson, are confessedly the com- 
.nauding men in that State. Where did they 
study for their Democratic diploma? la the 
Hcliool of every opposition that ever assailed 
the party re-established by Jacksou. 

Florida presents Mr. Yulee as its Senator 
and minister, to support the new order of De- 
mocracy originated in South Carolina, and by 
adoption the President's Democracy. He was 
a devout worshipper of Mr. Calhoun, and this 
faith is all hia religion. 

The party in Louisiana acknowledges Mr. 
Soule as its leader. A malcontent from France, 
who, as Minister of the United States, insulted 
the Governments of France and Spain, by way 
of acquiring Cuba, through a peaceful negotia- 
tion, depending for its success on the good will 
of both! and then proposed in the Ostend 
Conference to ravish it by force from the arms 
of Spain, on the ground of necessity ! This 
gentleman carries the delegation of Louisiana 
to choose a President for the Democracy — a 
function to which he is recommended by the 
boldest speeches for secession made during the 
debate on the Compromise of 1850. 

Two military chieftains hold Mississippi un- 
der a sort of martial law. The Secretary of 
Wiir is provided in advance to represent her in 
the Senate during the next Administration, and 
for the present he commands in the Cabinet. 
In the Senate, at the session of 1 850, he out- 
Heroded the flerod of South Carolina in press- 
ing towards secession. He had taken all but 
the last step — that of walking out of the Senate 
and the Union, with his hat in one hand and his 
State in the other. His second in the command 
ot the Mississippi Democracy, Gen. Quitman, 
also caught the pronunciamento infection from 
Mexican Santa Anna and the heroes of his caste. 
Gen. Quitman, it is thought, would have been 
content to take himself out of the Uuion for 
the sake of Cuba, and leave our poor Republic 
to shift for itself. He could not compass his 
'vish, and he remains to conquer the North for 
the South, making filibustering in Kansas, 
nonintervention; and the putting down of the 
-'^'iot box, the test of popiilar sovereignty. 

h\ Tennessee, Senator Jones and other in- 
'■fiterate enemies of Generd Jackson have sup- 
ianUid the old Democracy. 

ili3se are the heads that manage the politi- 
■ i! coiictriis of the Slaveholders' party, and 
them fatally for their ulliinate iuter- 
riiey have put '^fhe Deitiocracij pn/prr" 
'-'.ft'-: GeiU'ni! Jackson's expression, to di.-?tin- 
- li.-.u TiiOm-; he relied on from the Caliioiai pre 
'"■-''•^r.^ to the name) under foot. They liolJ 
"■inri.iii.strrt.tion ur\der the thumb, and every 
other PrHsiu.>iiti;.i aspirant at the North, look- 
II'? to the Ciiieiiiuati Convention. The fifty 
■-louianil oilicc-holders v:ho seek to retain their 



stations atid expect their preseivation li^m the 
election of some one of these aspirants, com- 
pose the rank and file of their Northern mer- 
cenaries, whom Mr. Gushing may be said to 
represent, having first figured in Mr. Tyler's 
corporal's guard. 

These are the elemenls of that spurious De- 
mocracy which General Jackson's intuitive 
sagacity foresaw would be the oftVpring of the 
political embraces of Calhoun, Tyler, and Polk. 
Among the last letters ever written by him, he 
predicted the ruin of the cause to which he 
had devoted his life, and that Mr. Polk would 
be among the first to lament the course that 
led to it. These brief extracts mark the dis- 
tress with which this sad augury closed his 
career. In a letter of the 28ch of April, he 
says : 

"My Dear Fuiexd : Under the circumstances 
^ with which you were surrounded, there was 

* but one honorable course for you to pursue, 

* unless you abandoned your Democratic priu- 
' ciples and divided the party — the one you 
' have adopted. Being, as uc shall be, all united 

* to sustain the great Democratic party, still the 

* course adopted by the President with the Globe 

* will do him an injury — it cannot, with all our 
' best exertions, be avoided. The old Democ- 

* racy proper cannot see the propriety of the 
' course adopted. [The italics are his own.] 

* But it is done; and note what I say, that 

* President Polk will be amongst the first of 
' the old Democrats proper that will regret it, 

* and have cause to regret it." 
In another letter he again takes up the sub- 
ject, and reiterates the same train of thought, 
but breaks otf his unfinished letter thus : 

" I have used my voice to prevent that evil to 

* him (Mr. Polk) and the Democratic party. I 
' am too unwell to write much to day. I look 
' to a split in the Democratic ranks, which I 
' will sorely regret, and which might have been 
' so easily avoided. I am very sick, and must 

* close." ' 

In a letter of the 3d of May, he writes about 
the disposition of his papers, and recurs to his 
distress about Colonel Polk's course," clo- 
sing thus : 

''My dear friend, I am exhausted, and must 
' close ; I am a blubbtr of water, from the toes 
' to the crown oflhe head, and every line I write 

* must pause fur breath. May the choicest ble.ss- 
' ings of Heaven be bestowed on you and every 
' branch of your family, is the united prayer of 

* the inmates of the Hermitai'e. 
** Your friend, Axdhkw Jacksox," 

I Thi'se yxiraets are given to show that, even 
1 under the pressure of the malady which wiis 
I raj/idlj hurryiii:ir him to the irrave, Gen. Jack- 
S'^ii';? miiid was occupied with what he consider- 
; ed the cause of his coutitry, v.'hi«.'h he identified 
i with the Ueimhlicaii partu,'' (he old Donoc- 
I rac/j ))r(ipcr,'^ in opposition to the nullifying 
1 party, which he thought aimed to destroy the 
' Union. The aunexcd extract is from a letter, 
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the last which his pen was able to scrawl. They 
are all in his own handwriting. The strength 
of thought, compared with the feebleness of 
hand, showed his mind survived his body. 
It was intended to console me on retiring from 
public life ; and, after speaking tenderly of our 
private relations, he expresses the pride he felt 
for the " high, honorable bearing that separates 
' you from the Globe and pecuniary interest, 

* rather than do an act injurious to the great 
' Democratic cause, in which you had so long 
' and faithfully labored, and, / addf success- 
^ fully. Thus you have set ^n example for all 
^ true patriots to follow." His affectionate par- 
tiality then recurs. He mentions that he heard 
Sully was taking a portrait of me, and adds : 

I certainly will have a copy of it, and it 
^ shall have a place iu my own room ; and after I 
' am gone, in the most conspicuous part of my 
' Hermitage. In about two years, the (?/o&6, with 
' its editor and fiscal partner, will be called into 

* life by the whole Democracy of the Union. 
' And if they will accept and respond to the call, 
' the Globe will be again the organ of the Ex- 
^ ecutive, and the defender of our true Democrat- 
' ic principles and our glorious Union, as long 
' as Democratic principles are triumphant — 

* mark this,^* 

The prediction at the close was verified, and 
within the time mentioned Ritchie was sent to 
ofi 3r its surrender [the Globe] to its old editor. 

The Kansas act is now the test of Democracy. 
This is the declaration of the President — of his 
official organ — of his office-holders, and of the 
slaveholders. The Jefferson and Jackson De- 
mocracy is utterly scouted. And how is this 
test of Democracy represented in Congress ? In 
the House, from the North, " The Union^* counts 
about seventeen ; and of these, there is scarcely 
one that did not reach his seat upon other issues 
than the Kansas question. In the Senate, from 
the North, there is not a Senator who can stand 
by the test, without notoriously misrepresenting 
his State. From the South, there are no longer 
Whigs or Democrats — ail parties are swallowed 
up in nullification of party principles, for the 
purpose of extending Slavery over new regions, 
and without the justification of the want of room 
in the slave States. The fifteen slave States, 
with little more than one- third of the inhabitants 
of the free States, have an area of 851,508 square 
miles; the free States, only 612,597 square 
miles — the slave States having also the advan- 
tage of a better soil and milder climate. 

What a revolution in the course of the first 
half century has Slavery wrought, in the princi- 
ples that gave birth to our Republic ! Freedom 
was the basis of that Republic. It is now insisted 
that the Constitution carries the principle of 
bondage wherever its ?lag mrikes an acqui.sition; 
The Democratic party made Jefferson the apos 
tie of its faith. Compare the Kansas act with 
the Declaration of Independence and the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. In his first paper, Mr. Jefferson 
asserts the rights of humaTiity — in the other, 



excludes Slavery from all the Territories of the 
Union. The Kansas act would spread it over 
the continent ; and to effect it, establishes a 
new system of politics and morals for the Dem- 
ocratic party, for which it is prescribed as a 
test. 

It is Democratic now to break faith plighted 
between the States, in compacts made to pre- 
serve the Union and its peace. 

It is Democratic now to break faith with con- 
stituents, and violate the representative priuci 
pie on which our Republics are all founded. 

It is Democratic now to disobey the instruc- 
tions of constituent bodies, and exert the force 
of the Government to defeat the efforts of the 
people to redress the wrong committed by one 
set of representatives, by turning them out and 
choosing another. 

It is Democratic now, after nullifying the 
clause authorizing Congress to make rules and 
regulations for the Territories, and all the com 
promises regulating their mode of settlement, 
and interpolating the new principle of non-inter- 
vention as the substitute, to connive at the use 
of armed force to defeat the new law — to drive 
the settlers from the polls, where they were in- 
vited to decide the question of Slavery— to in- 
troduce voters from a slave State, to impose Sla- 
very on the Territory against the will of the 
rightful voters, the actual settlers — and to elect 
a Legislature representing the slaveholders of 
the invading State — to usurp the Government 
of the Territory — repeal the organic act of Con 
gress — and destroy the rights guarantied un- 
der it. 

It is Democratic now to defend the establish 
ment of test oaths, requiring all settlers opposed 
to Slavery to swear allegiance to a law they 
hold to be unconstitutional, to entitle them to 
suffrage, and enabling those, not entitled to vote 
as settlers, to avoid taking the oath of residence, 
on which the right of suffrage depends, by pay 
ing a dollar as a substitute for all other qualib 
cations. 

It is Democratic now to expel, as aliens, cit- 
izens invited by the act of Congress to settle the 
Territory, and to intimidate emigrants opposec 
to Slavery from entering, by examples of Lynch 
law which would disgrace barbarians. 

It is Democracy now to pass sedition laws, 
prohibiting discussion and the denial of slave 
ownership where Slavery was not authonze- 
denouncing the penalty of death against that 
as a crime, which the organic law deputed a? 
a duty to be performed by the people. 

It is Democracy now in a President to see 
this rei^n of terror established by force anJ 
arms, and an usurpation made to triumph over 
the laws of the United States, by a series of in 
vasions publicly prepared, announced in ad 
vance, and occupying more than a year in :ic 
complishing their object, and yet not to raises 
finger to avert the wrong, but afrer its consum 
rn.ition to proclaim that he would use all the 
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force of the Union, of the army, and the militia, 
if necessary, to maintain it. 

A (gainst this spurious Democracy, which has 
thus perfected its system in the Kansas act, and 
made it their test, I, as a Democrat of the 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Van Buren school, enter 
iny protest. F. P. Blair. 



SPEECH OF HON. BENJAMIN F. ^TLER, 

Presiding Officer of the Meeting. 

, The circumstances under which this meet- 
ing—composed, in a large degree, of persons 
who never before acted together in a political 
organization — has assembled, seem to demand 
from the Chair a few words, by way of intro- 
daction to the proceedings of the evening. 

The object of our meeting is clearly set 
forth in the brief but comprehensive call by 
which it has been convened. 

It connects itself with the approaching Presi- 
dential canvass, and derives from it some meas- 
ure of the dignity and importance which, in 
our country, belong to every such election. 

Besides the grave questions always involved 
in the choice of the Federal Executive, there 
is connected with the coming election one of 
pressing exigency and moment. I refer, it is 
almost needless to say, to that which relates to 
the present welfare and future condition of the 
Territory of Kansas. The wanton and perfidi- 
ous repeal, by the Congress of 1854, of the Sla- 
very-restriction clause in the Missouri compact; 
the attempts since made to introduce, by force 
and fraud, African bondage into territory dedi- 
cated, by faith and honor, as well as by act of 
Congress, to Human Freedom ; and the trying 
circumstances, past and present, of the settlers 
in that Territory, give to this particular ques- 
tion, at this juncture, a special, concentrated, 
and far-reaching interest. 
^ But the rescue of Karsas from Slavery, and 
the establishment, within her borders, of a free 
btate—necessary and gratifying as are, and will 
De, these results — are only parts, and compara- 
tively small parts, of the work to which we now 
are called. 

The principles of Human Rights and of Dem- 
ocratic Liberty, proclaimed in the Declaration 
of Independence, and exemplified by the acts 
and writings of the fathers and founders of the 
^[^public, are boldly denied by political leaders, 
ot all parties, in the South. This denial has 
f^een echoed from the topmost seat of Executive 
power, in solemn messages to the Representa- 
I yes of the people and the States. It is Indus- ! 
|nou8lj repeated by placemen and place-hunters 
•n every quarter of the country. It is supinely 
l^fqniesced in by those who are content to fol- 
low the traditions and forms of the party with 
^^nich they have been aecustcraed to act, with- 
^lit caring for the life-giving principles from 
^nich it derived its being, and by which alone 
'• can be saved from death and putrefaction. 



The real question for the next election is 
therefore no less a one than this : Shall the 
Federal Government be divorced from its pres- 
ent alliance with, and subserviency to, the 
Slave Power ; or shall such alliance and sub- 
serviency, with ever-increasing degradation, be 
continued for another term of four years? 
[Cheers.] 

This question must be met and answered. 
It must be met and answered in the right way. 
The Federal Government must be brought 
back to its first principles. The false theories 
and p ■ '\icions schemes of Slavery-Propagand- 
ism n .t be rebuked. The Northern men 
who, in the Legislative and Executive Depart- 
ments, have lent themselves to these theories 
and schemes — apostatizing from the faith of 
their fathers, trampling on the interests of their 
constituents, and staining the glory of their 
country — must be tumbled from their seats, 
and, by these and other like demonstrations of 
the public will, it must once more be manifest- 
ed to our own people and to the world, that the 
American Union, while it leaves to each State 
exclusive jurisdiction and control over all its 
domestic institutions, is yet, in its National 
character, distinctly and actually a Free Re- 
public, founded on the broadest recognition of 
Human Rights, and pledged, so far as its limited 
powers extend, to the protection and difi'usion 
of these rights. It must be seen and known 
of all men, that wherever the flag of our conn- 
try is unfurled. Freedom is the general and 
cherished rule. Slavery the partial and much- 
lamented exception.' [Cheers.] 

I ha^re an abiding confidence that, whatever 
may be the issue of the coming election, these 
principles will ultimately triumph. To doubt 
this would be to distrust not only the virtue 
and intelligence of our.people, but the vitality 
and omnipotence of Truth. 

But it is not to be disguised, that the final 
triumph we anticipate will be hastened or re- 
tarded by the results of the next Presidential 
Election. This invests it with a new and mo- 
mentous interest, and lays upon every voter a 
heavy responsibility. 

The call under which we have assembled 
looks to the Republican Convention, to be held 
at Philadelphia in June next, for the candi- 
dates to be supported by the friends of the 
great principles promulgated by the Conven- 
tion held at Pittsburgh in February last. [Pro- 
longed applause.] For one, I gave to this call 
my ready signature — I give to the cause it 
was intended to promote my hearty support. 
[Cheers.] 

The proceedings of the Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion, while boldly maintaining the rights and 
interests of Human Freedom, were marked 
throughout by a spirit of justice, moderation, 
and true nationality, entirely consonant to my 
own judgment, and destined, I would fain hope, 
to receive the approval of the American people. 
As one of the people, I gladly take my place in 
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land in Virginia, in Missouri, in Kentucky, in 
Tennessee, in Texas, and in every Southern 
State. We know we shall find lovers of Slavery 
in Massachusetts, in New Hampshire, in New 
York, in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, and in 
every free State; and if there be anything 
geographical in that discrimination of parties, 
it is the geography of the United States. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

There is another very great difficulty which 
the North— I will not say "North," for I have 
oliminated that phrase from our politics ; but 
which the free States of this country greatly 
suffer from. I mean the degradation cf poli- 
tics. We have had left among us, until recent- 
ly, great statesmen, great orators, great public 
men; but these gentlemen had commenced 
their career under the impulses and influences 
of the new Government, and the general prin- 
ciples of Freedom and Equality with which the 
new Government started. When, however. Sla- 
very came to control the Government of its own 
States, and by that means to control the Fed- 
eral Government, and the politics of the^ free 
States through its patronage, to feed ambition, 
I can tell you that, so far as I know, though 
the old men may be content to acquiesce, the 
educated, intelligent, public-spirited young men 
of the North have studied, and will stud^, any- 
thing but politics which teaches them their deg- 
radation. [Cheers.] 

But roll back the tide ; let it be understood 
that, instead of your accomplished diplomatists 
and jurists being interrogated, before they can 
receive admission at Washington, as to what they 
think about Slavery, that it may be seen if they 
are acceptable to the South — change the tone 
of the question, encourage a free expression 
opinion on that as on other subjects, and you 
will have your politics purified. Our duty has 
a higher consideration than all this. [Cheers.] 

Let me ask your attention for a moment to 
an incident of the last winter. The unwonted 
rigor of the season had spanned the Ohio with 
a free bridge. [Applause.] A poor slave- 
mother, with ail the treasure that she had in 
the world — her children, from a gromng boy 
and beautiful girl to an infant upon her breast — 
had passed over that free bridge, without let or 
hindrance, and was on the free soil of Ohio. 
[Applause.] 

The power of the Federal Government, un- 
der a law of which I have no complaint to 
make, pursued that slave mother to send her 
back to servitude ; and, not able to release her- 
self, she let out the spirit of her child into the 
free light of Heaven, even through the dark 
portal of death. [Loud applause.] If it was 
noble and brave in the stern Cato to taunt the 
Roman Senate with their long delay as to 
which of the two they would choose, slavery or 
death, who sli^iU say it was ignominious in that 
poor slave mother, by a quick decision and flash- 
ing execution, to determine that question for 
her postt-rity? [Prolonged cheers. | Ah! gen- 



tlemen, one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin ; and there are many of us who feel 
a greater pride in sharing the bright red blood 
that ran through a heart bounding for Free- 
dom, under the dark bosom of that poor slave- 
mother, far greater than that we share in com- 
mon with the pale faces of some of the states- 
men of the North. [Cheers and laughter.] 

Thus much for illustration of what is the les- 
son that I would teach. The infant State of 
Kansas now reposes upon the bosom of the 
American people. The vows that swore she^ 
should be bora free have been violated; the 
charter of her manumission has been repudia- 
ted, and she was born exposed to Slavery. A 
manly band of freemen has saved that infant 
State; but the Federal Government is now fast> 
pursuing, to snatch it from their protection aud 
from yours ; and if you admire the spirit of the 
poor slave woman ' of Kentucky, that would 
treat her offspring thus to save them from Sla- 
very, what shall I say to you to induce you to 
come forward to save Kansas, and her millions 
to be born, from that Slavery from which a no- 
ble band of freemen have rescued her ? [Ap- 
plause.] Are the slaves of Kentucky of nobler 
blood than the freemen of New York ? [Cheers, 
and cries of " No."] 

But, gentlemen, it is said that the Uuion 
must and shall be preserved," [laughter,] aud 
that is the principal object of my speech to- 
night. [Renewed laughter.] I should suppose 
that eighteen hundred years without a new ex- 
periment had furnished illustration enough of 
the loud shouts which may be put forth in de- 
fence of the shrine of the Great Diana of the 
Ephesians," when the real interest of the shout- 
ers was concerned in the business of " Alexan- 
der the Coppersmith." [Laughter.] And for 
all that class of shouters for the preservation of 
the Union, I have no respect. [Cheers.] Their 
occupation and government of the country, 
through the slave interest, is the " business of 
Alexander the Coppersmith," and they must 
save Diana's shrine, in order to support that 
business. [Cheers and laughter.] 

But there is a very large class of most worthy 
and patriotic citizens, who are justly sensitive 
upon any subject which looks askance on good 
faith and good feeling ; though how they can 
complacently look on and recognise good faith 
or good feeling in the bad faith and bad feeling; 
practiced upon the other side of the Union, i 
do not know. [Cheers.] Now, this class has 
found an eloquent voice in the speech and letter 
of an accomplished orator of New England, ic 
which he closes by expressing the sentiment' 
that he "cannot unite with any band which 
does not follow the flag and keep step to the 
music of the Union." These are my sentiments 
precisely. [Cheers.] But it becomes important 
to know what the flag and what the music of 
the Union is. I am not myself sen.sible of any 
strange transformation of the American peo- 
ple, which, in the course of seventy years, 
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Id change the noble bjmn of American 
;dom, from being the muaic of the Union, 
a sing song chant in praise 'of African 
I ;ery. [Applause.] 

i And, as to the **flag of the Union," I would 
y to that elegant orator, that the greatest 
1 tesman of New England, when, in possession 
[ 1 his best reasoning powers and overwhelming 
' )ratory, He stood up to support the Union and 
I Constitation, could give him a description of 
that flag. It is " the gorgeous ensign of the 
Republic, now known and honored throughout 
the earth — still full high advanced — its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original lustre — 
not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star 
obscured — but everywhere spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its 
ample folds, as they float over the sea and over 
the land, and in every wind under the whole 
heaveus, that sentiment dear to every true 



American heart, • Liberty and Union — now and 
forever — one and inseparable I ' " That is the 
flag of the Union which you and all of us will 
follow, and keep step to the music of the shouts 
of freemen that attend it. [Cheers.] 

But when we And that flag in the hands of 
whatever standard-bearers — whether they as- 
sume the honored name of the Democratic 
party, or any other — and notice that it is un- 
furled, with every stripe polluted, and every 
star obscured — all its floating glories darkened, 
and its ennobling sentiment giving place to the 
shocking motto of " Slavery and Union — now 
and forever — one and inseparable " — then will 
we trample that flag in the dust, and strike 
down that standard-bearer, as a conspirator 
against the Public Freedom, and a traitor to the 
Honor and Freedom of the Union. [Prolonged 
applause.] 

I 
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